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jUisBaaaul sisasioq 5lupU qsJ(J3d[] JoJaSuBJ^ai pinmiap 9(fx | 

•paqsiund : 

£[|nj90Ai sum paqsinbuvA aqx -jtaojita at o) jas puB 'ssau I 
-puijq r ( tci9/* jo a#B)UBApu aq) 5|ooj aq uaqA\ *panoj q)gj aq) 
li)un 'paiiaduioauaqAi)nq)q*ij)nii pinoii uoitduivg )iiq '*oij, 
-)iq pjeq u«q) saipi?) jo uaujiaadsB ajoia sbm )q#gaqx .*P 9 I 
-|BjauaS-)iio aq o) )ou sbm uosdutvg )uq *)i qs;u§ puB spanoj 
jnoj )sjg aq) . J9)jb p«a[ aq) a^s) o) siioixub pacuaas ujtnq 
-ainoDpM snopnaioaj) * tpiu ubuj siq )aai pu« 'ssan^ooa 
IsajKuS aq) paltiqdsip uotdutvg )iiq 'oa\) aq) jo Jajjaq aq) 
A*luiB)jaa sv.m tunff aDuaps jo jaiod uj 'pa^dAis sbai aA"a siq 
qJonoqjjB 'aoBj siq uo jbds auo Aioqs )ou pip aj) 'spuauj siq 
(o s)noqs aq) pjun? a*bmb pa[ sbai uosdwDg *punoj pjiqjaq) 
ia)jB aauBqa ou poo)s aq )Bq) aas o) Xsea sbj* )i qSnoq) 'pua 
>i|) oj i[aACjq )q3nojaq ! ui aAB.3 'pujiq jCjJBau puB pa)snvqxa 
>)inb Jouiaq too/* uaqAi ')q£noj 9J3M spunoj adjq)-A*)uaM) amp 
piqAi £uuup 'sajuuini ua) puB jnoq u« pd)$B[ )sa)uoa aqx . 
— : 'sa)BJ)si#Bj\[ aq) Xq ajiqspjopjaff uiojj paaBqa uaaq SuiABq, 
:ai)jvd aq) 'ajiqspjojpag jo sauguoa aq) uiqjtAi 'uaio) uiojj 
;a|uu )q£ia-A*)aaA\) )noqB 'Xupsanx no aoBid'qoo) % ujinff ut9/\ 
auB 'q)no£ uiBq^uiuiJig; aq) 'uosdwng uaaA\)aq )qSg aqx ( 
X|Saipjoaac qjiA\ )|Bap puB papuaqaadde aq a*bui pus 'uoissa£ 
is«[ jo )oy aq) jo Suracaui aq) uiq)Mi suosjad i[japiosip poij 
)[pi pauiaap aq |(vqs sja^iuA^ jqihu pa« sa)n)i)soja uoaiouoq 
i^q) 'pa)acaa si )i asn«[a jaq)0UB aq *49y siq) jo siaMO<{ 
>q) a)naaxa abui JOfjaouBq^-aoi^ XindaQ jo J0)|a9u«q3 aaij 
•ojj Xu« *J0]{aaaeq3«aa!A J o ioi)aaaeq3 aq) jo aanasqv aq: 
ai *X)isjaAiu£| aq) jo spuloaid aq) ntqiiM sa|qt3)suoa )oioc 
-aB o) pa8uoq)nv si J0{|9anfiqQ Q0}\ Jo JOnaanvifQ aq) qaiq^ 
iq ( pu«|^ag[ jo «aj)isjaAia/| aq) ill Japao poo^ pue aatsacf jq 
ao!)t?AjasajKiJa))aq aq) joj )aatnci|j« ( f ajojaq Jtoa si \\\q y , 

•)joa5foo)S aq) o) pa)jcjp aav spuiioq aq^ 
fo )J«d y 'dApiuadini ajnssara b qons pa4apoaa svq ( A*j)unoa| 
jo (jaq)oav jo asnvo aao mojj) as«aiaap 3B9j3 aq) puB ( aoi)«[iidl 
-od aAi)Bjado jo asvajaui )«aj^ aqj, *dn ttaqojq q)Sua| )B st 
J sjBai Ql £\i£Qa jo aoi)Vjnp« joyv ^utkHf\9^99\oovm aqx ' 

Cydtu&pX 
faawtf) — u t 'J0)itsJX ©Ml p|oqa^[,— /iBdin jo [asjoui « joj 
iq^ij-q)jtq siq p^os n«s^ , — ( *jaA{is jofcaaoid X)Jiqf joj piJOM 
»q)jo jnoiABg aq) pjos SBpnp , — :iSg^a aq) no sao|)auas 
>qi aq) £aouiB ojaA\ jou\/ao\\o} aqx "jaaaBui ajqBaaBad b 01 
pa)CJBdas a[doad aq) 4 qSnojq) auoS svai Suimnq jo iqoui 
-ajaa aq) j»)Jb 'putt ! uoisbooo aq) uo pajajja)ui aaifoj aq) jou 
A"obj)si3bj^ aq) jaqiiatf *pa)quiasse ajd# < *i«6 aq 4 puBsnoq) 
jnoj puB adjq) uaaAtjaq isjo)«)aad§ jo osjuoduoo asaauiaii 
ob jo aaoasajdaq)uipaujnqsBA\ ^paujaauoa S[Bt\puipuiaq) jo 
Xoobi aq) o) iTuipjoaoB pa^jooap pa« peemp 'Aio^uMOjg jj\[ 
|o XJsgja ub ')s*f jTuiaaAa Xcpsaupaj^ uo 'uo)purnquA\ojA\a\[ 
)8 iBqi sn suuo/tii )uapaodsajjo3 y ,, — !9[ppjB 3uia\o||oj aq) 
— --♦«— -^Maf^Rp^itiqx jo jdJ^ AjMa^j aqx' *n6i^a>i^ aqoq) 
-113 aq) no )onpuoa siq jo aauanbasuoa pi % puB|ajf jo «)j«d 
siiouba ni AvofUAioag u^ o) paoajjo ^q o) anuijuoa 6)[tisui 
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, OF 



MR. AND MRS. COUTTS. 



" Burn, sooty 'slander, burn thy blotted scroll j 
Greatness is greatness, spite 6f envy's soul." 



The first elevation of the ancestors of Mr. Coutts, the celebrated 

banker, arose from a marriage, between one of them and a daughter 

or grand-daughter of William the first Earl of Dundonald, at which 

period the Coutts* resided at Dundee, undistinguished by wealth or 

\p rank. 

IX The father of Mr. Thomas Coutts was a banker, and carried on 

_& business at Edinburgh. He was steady, careful, and diligent; exem- 

^V plary and regular in his conduct, and generally respected as a man 

of the strictest integrity; a character which his son, throughout his 

V v protracted life, has maintained unsullied. 

^ The father of the distinguished character who communicated these 

K facts to the biographer, was born so early as 1601. He informed the 

^ writer, that when the father of Mr. Coutts was looked up to as a man 

of immense wealth and vast concerns at the northern metropolis, he 

did not return as much money in any one year of his life, as equalled 

the lowest weekly return of his son's establishment in London, within 

\: the last thirty years ! 

i\j At that period, commerce, husbandry, and manufactures were at 

>> a very low .ebb. The migration to the southward of the chief of the 

I nobility — who, as a body, were haughty and oppressive at home, and 

\j^~j$ervile to a disgusting degree at court — the union with England, and 

^ we consequent removal of the parliament— were powerful opera- 

N4 tive causes which diminished the local importance and prosperity of 
;- } Edinburgh ; and except amongst the most opulent families, even horti- 
v : culture was so little in vogue, that the most common vegetables of 
X' the present age, such as cabbage, carrots, potatoes, and turnips, 
^) were imported from Holland, a single crier sufficing to inform the 
* i city of the arrival of any vessel with such articles for sale. 

This banker had two sons, James and Thomas, the latter the 
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subject of this brief memoir, on each of whom was bestowed the 

best education their native city afforded, and they were reared as 

bankers. 

When the elder brother was about twenty-five years of age, he 
commenced business as a banker in London, on the same spot, if not 
the same edifice, where the banking establishment yet exists. Mr. 
James Coutts married, but the biographer has no knowledge of his 
history further than he has long been dead. Mr. Thomas Coutts did 
not board and lodge with his brother; he resided in St. Martin's 
Lane, in a house not far from the Strand, being a junior partner with 
his^ brother. 

A greater contrast can scarcely be imagined than what existed at 
that period in the state of society at London and Edinburgh. The 
personal habits, even of the opulent inhabitants of Edinburgh, were 
distant, reserved, and gloomy. The graces were not studied, and the 
elegancies of life, new so commonly cultivated, were almost unknown. 
The Scotch were fond of domestic retirement ; each family forming a 
little circle of its own, of which the elders kept a strict eye over the 
conduct of each of its junior* branches, allowing but litde inter- 
course with neighbours, and scarcely any with strangers : they were 
bq less proud than reserved, crave in their department, and frugal 
as to living ; intolerant on points of faith, and split by political qm- 

. nions, a large proportion of the first 'families secretly favouring the 
hopes of the' exiled family, while they paid a reluctant homage to 
the reigning monarch, whom they considered an usurper king. 

I^Lqndo.n, except as to the. state of political parties, every thing 
was the reverse of the manners that prevailed in the northern capi- 

(| tal :.. the dissipation that reigned ? its relative wealth and popular- 
tion considered, was as great, if not greater, than obtains. £t the 
present hour, in the centre of this , vortex of sensuality, ^both the 
.brothers remained free from the contagion ; sych was the efficacy of 

, tfie.gi^vej'and severe regime under which they had ,been feared ; 

i} which, a without excluding ornamental learning,, fortified the mind of 
Jhe pupils against the seductions of pernicious examples ; and to tips 

. 'cause,'even , a.t the 'present day, is to be attributed that sobriety find 

J. decorum so' visible in the liabits of most of the Scotch youths who 
arrive m this metropolis, especially from the interior parts of that 
kiflgdonj. 

Mr. James Coutts, the elder brother, had in his service as house- 
jnaid, a blooming young rustic named Elizabeth Starky.; she was 
remarkable for cleanliness, industry, and good humour, when those 
humble yjryies were, much more common than at present amongst 
domestic servants. Betty, for such was her usual appellation, was 
much admired on account oi the freshness of her complexion, and 

f tne,beauty of* her features ; but she was also beloved and respected 
for the modesty of her demeanour, and the unruffled evenness ofher 

Whilst fietty Starky, cheerful, happy, and lab, on o us, performed 
the^ fumble ' f "duties of her station, the Earl of blindoiiald, then- 
Lord Cochrane, who was educated at the classical academy at 
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Hacknev, used to vi^it Mr. James Coutts, who was his kinsman and 
local guardian, arid fyass his Vacations. ' He/ was a bold; playful, 
diverting boy, who delighted in. nothing more heartily than a game 
at romps wim fietty, Whom he tormented by numberless mischievous 
bqyisli pranks. Amongst' others,' upon the general washing days, 1 
when Betty was labouring at the buck-tub up ib her' shoulders iit 
foaming suds, singing merrily as she worked, the yoiihg lordliri^f 
would call her a dry-washer^ and urge her, by various tricks, to 
souse him with soap suds, and roll him on the floor; which discipline 
he took care to return with interest, nor would he desist till MrsV 
Coutts recalled t^ie unruly youth from the laundry to the parlour. 

Betty's father was a husbandman in Lancashire, who', upon a 
very small farm, reared a* large family of children In. a homely but 
strictly virtuous way : when ' his industrious daughter was grown 
to womanhood*, her laborious parents sent her out in the world. to 
seek improvement and support by creditable servitude ; and her h&pptf 
destiny conducted her steps to Mr. James Coutts' s house.' / 

1 Jrfir. Thomas Coutts possessed the inamiers and accomplishments 
of a gentlemaii ; he "was plain but fashionable Sh liis 'dress ; sedate 
in hj&cfeportinent; to an extreme of nicety punctual in the discharge 
of all the duties . of 'his business ; frugal and sparing as to his 
personal' expenditure, careful of his health, and still more so of his 
- reputation. His. .greaj* ambition seemed to aim a^ establishing 4 
general' character as a man of business, in which he has been emi- 
nently successful ; ;and afiiongst monicd men, is still looked up to as 
an oracle 1 , although it is seldom hWcan be consulted from the wise and 
feudable maxim* on which Mr. Coutts acts, of obtaining as much hap- 
piness as 'fortune has placed within his reach. To his financial skill, 
not only Mr. "Pitt, but other prime ministers are said Vo have been 
indebted'for many valuable suggestions. ' y: 

Being thus honourably connected, and running before the wind 
for the port of riches, Mr. Thomas Coutts presented an object that 
is said to have attract eel 1 the eye of' more tnan one nobleman, who 
would gladly' have given' him a portionless daughter in marriage, in 
hopes pf 'relieving his own pecuniary necessities through the alli- 
ance^ But tne' young man was so fully occupied by important 
matters' of business, thai: he knew idleness only by its effect on 
others ; !and unquestionably the best and most secure of shields 
against the insidious passion that tyrannises over the highest and 
lowest of" the human race, is keeping the mind in exercise. Such 
were t|ie nieans, superadded to the best of educations, 'which ena- 
bled Mr. Coutts, in the midst of temptations of the most dah- 
feroiis and seductive nature, to keep his passions subdued. ' Those 
Vwjiom he was at this period of life most attentively observed, 
made up their minds that his object was to select his wife, if he etfer 
should marry, from amongst the wealthiest heiresses of the dajf. 
Tbe metropolitan beauties, who had in vain displayed their attrac- 
tions without any perceptible effect, spoke of him with affected 
disdain, declaring he was the most cola-blooded animal that Scot- 
land ever produced. 
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But those .speculators were all deceived and confounded by the 
choice he made of a wife, which fell upon Betty Starky. By this 
marriage Mr. Coutts had three daughters, all of whom have married 
in high life, and have issue that inherit distinguished rank, and ample 
patrimony : one having married Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M. P. 
who, without flattery may be termed the first commoner in the eui* 
pire, if that title is not superseded by the appendage of a Baronet's 
rank ; another is Countess of Guildford, and the third Marchioness 
of Bath. 

When Betty Starky was enveloped in the vapour of a laundry,, 
and assailed by the playful gambols of young Cochrane, on whom 
she threw the snowy froth from the buck-tub, little did the merry 
and happy girl dream of the proud elevation that awaited her in life, 
or that her children should inherit almost the highest titles of no- 
bility ! nor did the giddy young lordling suppose it possible that 
he should ever fall so low as to apply to her bounty for relief to 
save his progeny from actual want! yet, all these things were 
brought about by that greatest of all innovators— ftm*. A singular 
destiny attended each of these persons : the wheel of fortune eleva- 
ting the female almost to the topmost pinnacle, whilst the high- r 
born nobleman lived to be depressed, and sunk almost to the lowest, 
stage of human wretchedness and degradation. 

A love of independence* the dread of being launched into an ocean 
of fashionable dissipation by a modish wife, and a consciousness that 
the acquisition of a fortune, however large, might give rise to an ex- 
penditure of an insupportable weight, probably had a principal share 
in governing him in his first choice. Whether or not he descended 
too low in the scale of society, and found a deficiency as to taste ami 
literary cultivation, the omission of which in early life no future? 
endeavours can repair, is known to himself, and probably to none 
besides. The harmony in which they lived,*— the tranquillity that 
reigned in his domestic establishment ; , the steady economy that 
spared his wealth without displaying a spirit of sordid parsimony; 
the propriety of Mrs. Coutts's conduct as mistress of his household, 
all 'confirmed the wisdom and justified his choice of Betty Starky. 
When first he gathered that rustic blossom, she was as illiterate and 
uncultivated as her humble descent and station indicated ; but it ought 
not to be concluded that Mr. Coutts neglected to embellish her mind 
as well as adorn her person ; or that his exulting young bride failed 
to apply all her capacity to profit by his precepts, whereby to render 
herself more worthy her elevation, and less liable, amongst the po- ^ 

lished circle into which her marriage with Mr. Coutts had intra* >^ 

duced her, to bring ridicule or discredit upon his choice. Haying „ 

moved all his life in the first circles of society, and cultivated the?.: 
acquaintance of men of genius and taste in poetry and the drama, * 

Mr. Coutts could scarcely fail in becoming, as it were, a living li- 
brary of knowledge. Mr. Coutts is known as one of the most 
interesting of men in conversation ; full of animation, and inex- 
haustible in anecdote. A woman of cultivated intellect might prize' 
these endowments in a man, whose face time had furrowed, and 
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Whose locks were grey. Fond as Mr. Coutts was of the drama, he 
was neither a blind devotee nor a censorious critic. During upwards 
of half a century, his judgment and taste were acknowledged by the 
most celebrated dramatic authors and performers, whom he had 
successively seen blossom and decay. The pains taken by Mr. 
Murphy to impress his ideas of Mr. Coutts's correct taste, and libera- 
lity of sentiment, would have been malevolent if groundless, and 
base if ironically bestowed. It is much to be regretted, that, as well 
as mention the elegant letter written by Mr. Coutts relative to the 
projected memoir of David Garrick, he had .not ventured to gire it 
to the world. Few are the minds of poets, authors, artists, or actors, 
which possess that true greatness of soul which keeps their bosoms 
tree from envy of contemporaneous excellence. Garrick, with all 
his vast genius as an actor, was deeply afflicted with this worst dis- 
ease of the mind. It was envy that led him to reject the popular, 
tragedy of Douglas, — and it was his subserviency to rank and power 
that impelled his acceptance of another piece by the same author 
of far inferior pretensions. There was a manly candour as well as 
true taste in the criticisms of Aaron Hill, which the fastidious ap- 
petite of Garrick could not digest. Barry felt the hand of an op* 
pressor and spurned his bonds. Mr. Murphy had, no doubt, com- 
municated with Mr.' Coutts relative to the merits of Garrick and 
Barry, and perhaps Mr. Coutts felt some anxiety, lest, to give vast- 
ness to his dramatical hero, Mr. Murphy should be guilty of injus- 
tice towards Barry ; and he generously interposed that benevolent 
epistle which probably had for its principal object the preservation 
of Barry's professional fame. This solicitude to render justice to 
the memory of an actor, whose excellencies he had so often witnes- 
sed with improvement and delight, reflects a pleasing lustre on the 
character of Mr. Coutts ; and exonerates Mr. Murphy from imputa- 
tions' which might otherwise attach to the dedication of his volume 
to a wealthy banker. 

Whilst those literary despots Pope and Johnson had showers of 
elegies scattered over their respective tombs, the benevolent author 
of the Seasons was suffered to moulder into dust, unnoticed by any 
contemporaneous bard — the unhappy genius, Collins, excepted. 
Not even the initials of his name were inscribed over his grave, to 
direct the stranger to the spot where his ashes reposed ; and, but for 
the care of Thomson's old friend and companion, the late Thomas 
Robertson, Esq., then surgeon to the royal household at Kew, it had 
been forgotten. Whilst his terrestrial remains were thus neglected, 
his personal character laboured under many degrading imputations, 
levelled at his fame by the envious and malignant biographer, 
Samuel Johnson. 

The chief merit of dispelling the vapours that had congregated 
round the fame of Thomson, certainly belongs to the Earl of Buchan; 
in which task he was assisted by Mr. Coutts, who presented a bust 
of the illustrious bard, whom his lordship intended to have crowned 
with laurel on Ednam Hill, on a civic festival, instituted in honour 
of the poet's birth-day, September, 1790. These traits of literary 
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fo s)iioqs aq) pimt? Xbmt? pa[ sbai tiosdtuvg 'punoj pjiqi oq) 
ia)jB aauvqa ou poo)s aq )«q) aas o) A*s«a se* ji qjfaoq) ( pna 
n\% o) X[aACjq iqSnojaq i.ui aA«# 'pujiq A*ijcau.pu* pa)sni!qxa 
»)inb £uiaq tudf uaqAv ')q£noj ajdAt spuno* aajq)-A*)uaM) amp 
piqM £uuup 'sajmnoi ua) pun anoq uts pd)S£[ )sa)uoa aqx , 
— : *sa)cj)si£«f4[ aq) A*q ajiqspjoj)jdfj uiojj paacqa aaaq SuiABq/ 
:ai)jed aq) 'ajiqspjojpag; jo sauguoo aq) uiqjpti 'UAtO) uiojj 
ia\uu )q£ia-A*)uaAM inoqe 'iCupsanx uo d^(dV|O0) x uj,n^ tu9/ 
owe c q)tioj^ uieqJmiuiJiff aq) 'uosdiuvg aaaA\)aq )q3g aqj^ 
A*|SnipjOD3tj qjut )|«ap pu« papuaqajddc aq A\?ui pue 'uoissac; 
i?*l J° 5 D V 9l \1 J° ^umcam aq) aiq^iAi suosjad X[japiosip pai 
)'ipi pauiaap aq {[cqs sj9^| , ba\ iq^iu pa« sa)ii)i)soj(l uooiajo: 
icq) 4 pa)d«aa si )i asn«[a aaqiouB Ag -^y siq) jo sjomoc 
>qi a)aaaxa Avai JOfjaoaBqf)-a3i i Y A\nddQ jo jojpDu^q^) aaij 
•ojj Xu* c JO|)aaovq3-aai^ jo JO|]dOU«q3 aq* jo aonasq* aq: 
ui *i)»jaAia^) aq) jo 6)aotoajd aq) uiqiiAi sajq^jsuoa )aioc; 
-che o) pasuoq)nv si j0|]aaH'eq3 aai^ Jo Jo\|aoa«tfO aq) qoiq^ 
iq *puu|5ag jo «aj)isjaAia/) aq) tit JapJo poo^ pue aa«acf jo 
aont?AJ9S9JcTj9)pq aq) joi )aanici|j«j ajojaq moo si ||iq y 

*)jod3po)g aq) o) pa)jcjp aj« spunoq aq| 
fo )j«d y *aA|)«jadoii ajns8aHX c qans pajapnaj s«q ( Xj)ano» 
\o (jaq)oan jo asn^o auo uiojj) asvaxaap a«ai5 aq) pac c aoi)C[ndi 
•od dAi)cjado jo asvajoui )«aj)f aqj^ *dn na^ojq q)£uaj \v ei 
'wwi o£ £)a«aa jo uoi)wnp« jayn ^vmnf\3$sa\ooQw aqj, 

faawtf) — u< "JO)Wjx ®qi PT<>1 9 €r» — SY* 9 ™ J° pwoui « joj- 
iq^ij-qijtq siq p(08 nvsgf , — ( *JaA(i8 jovaaoid X)Jiqf joj piJOM 
?q)'jo Jnoii^s aq) pjos scptif , — : A*2ma aq) no sooiiauos 
•qi aq) £aouic dJdM Jouimo|{oj aqj, Mauuiiui a|qeaovad « 01 
pa)«j«das a[doad aq) ( q^nojq) auoS vba\ Saitunq 1,0 A*noai 
-ajao aq) ja)j* *pu« I uois^ooo aq) uo pajajja)ai aoijoj aq) joq 
A"o^j)«iiten[ aq) jaqiia^j *paiq<uasse aidAi '&£«« aq *pUBsnoq) 
jnoj pu« aaiq) uaaM)aq isjo)«)aad§ jo asanoouoo asaauiaii 
we jo aanasajd aq) ui paujnq sum *paajaoaoo s^tipuipniaq) jo 
Xoitei aq) o) J^uipJoioB pa^joaap pa« po««»jrp 'MoJuMOjg jj\[ 
jo A 5gja ue ')8T>f iTaiadAa Xcpsaupa^ do c ao)(iujt!quAiO)Maf^ 
)«lt!q) sn fiauojtii )aapaodsajJ03 y „— :»(apj^ Suimo|joj aq) 
^-y mi.! . ^« 4^«p#jpqx i° ^»d«d A*JA\a{^ oqx' - 06i)«Ai5 3|{oq) 
-»f) aq) uo )onpH03 siq jo a^uanbasuod ui ^puBjaj^ jo s)j«d 
snouvA ui AiojuMcua #J W °* pajajjo eq O) aUUI)U03 s)iusui 
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itttmotr* of tie nine* 



, OF 



MR. AND MRS. COUTTS. 



" Barn, sooty slander, burn thy blotted scroll ; 
Greatness is greatness, spite 6f envy's soul." 



The first elevation of the ancestors of Mr. Coutts, the celebrated 
banker, arose from a marriage,between one of them and a daughter 
or grand-daughter of William the first Earl of Dundonald, at which 
period the Coutts' resided at Dundee, undistinguished by wealth or 

IX The father of Mr. Thomas Coutts was a banker, and carried on 

^i business at Edinburgh. He was steady, careful, and diligent; exem- 

^S. plary and regular in his conduct, and generally respected as a man 
of the strictest integrity; a character which his son, throughout his 

V K protracted life, has maintained unsullied. 

^ The father of the distinguished character who communicated these 
'K facts to the biographer, was born so early as 1091. He informed the 
^ writer, that when the father of Mr. Coutts was looked up to as a man 

w of immense wealth and vast concerns at the northern metropolis, he 
j 3 did not return as much money in any one year of his life, as equalled 

, \ the )owest weekly return of his son's establishment in London, within 

\ • the last thirty years ! 

i\; At that period, commerce, husbandry, and manufactures were at 
>> a very low .ebb. The migration to the southward of the chief of the 
I nobility — who, as a body, were haughty and oppressive at home, and 

'\^ : *jervile to a disgusting degree at court — the union with England, and 
^ She consequent removal of the parliament— were powerful opera- 

N^ five causes which diminished the local importance and prosperity of 
.>' Edinburgh ; and except amongst the most opulent families, even horti- 
culture was so little in vogue, that the most common vegetables of 
the present age, such as cabbage, carrots, potatoes, and turnips, 
^ were imported from Holland, a single crier sufficing to inform the 
^ j city of the arrival of any vessel with such articles for sale. 

This banker had two sons, James and Thomas, the latter the 
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16 MEMOIRS, &C. OF MR. AND MRS. COUTTS. 

The rank and appearance of many such speculators, have repeat- 
edly penetrated the triple line of domestic guards maintained by Mr, 
Coutts to protect him from such intruders ; and often, when he 
thought he saw before him a dignitary of the church, or, at least a 
man of opulence, come on some special and important errand, he 
found he was called to listen to the most preposterous applications, 
evidently founded upon an implicit belief of his supposed mental 
imbecility. 

Not long since, a gentleman dressed in the first style, and whose 
air bespoke a man of high rank, called at Mr. Coutts's residence, 
wishing to speak with him on an affair of the utmost importance, 
and admitted of no delay. He was shewn into an anti-room, and 
a confidential attendant, by order of Mr. Coutts, waited upon the 
visitor requesting to know his name and business. The gentleman 
excused himself from disclosing either, and with admirable gravity 
affirmed he could not make his communication known to any one 
except Mr. Coutts himself. The attendant had informed the intrusive 
stranger that Mr. C. could not, without real inconvenience, leave his 
room ; but still he persevered, and desired that Mr. C. might be 
told it was of the most urgent necessity he should {>e seen and 
spoken with. 

Thus importuned, the man of years and wealth slowly descended', 
and saw before him a man of elegant appearance, but a total 
stranger ; who, with all the pathos he could musW, told Mr. C. he 
was so circumstanced, that if Mr. C. would not lend him a consider- 
able sum, which he specified, he must go to prison the very next 
day. Vexed at the interruption, and perhaps indignant at the egot- 
ism and assurance, of the stranger, Mr. Coutts fixing his eyes in* 
tensely on his visitor, said laconically, and with strong emphasis— 
" Go! Sir, I wish you a good journey;" and turning upon his 
heel, rung for a servant to conduct the astonished supplicant to the 
door. 

There is no such thing attainable as a faultless character ; the 
brightest have their weaknesses, and their shades ; perhaps it was 
injudicious in Mr. Coutts ever to depart from his old mode of distri- 
buting his fund set apart for benevolent purposes, when, according to 
Mr. Arthur Murphy, he * did good by stealth, and blushed to find 
it fame,' by which deviation he drew down upon his gates that 
swarm of supplicants which forced him to close them indiscriminately 
against the unfortunate as well as the impostor. But still it should 
not be supposed that Mr. and Mrs. Coutts do not apply a considerable 
sum to benevolent purposes; and the native generosity of Mrs* 
Coutts appears so well established, that the interruptions which- 
have occurred, could they be traced to their source, would, perhaps, 
be found to exist in impediments she could not remove, .and m 
causes she could not control. 



mt »facft Moon, 

HITHERTO MISNAMED » THE RED BOO*," 



This day is published, Parts 1. and II, price Sixpence each J and 

No». 1. to 6, price Twopence each, of 

THE BLACK BOOK; 

OR, 

Corruption Unmdsked / / / 

Containing— '1st. An Account of all Places, Pensions, and Sinecures; deV 
rived immediately from Government, accompanied with remarks on the 
character and connections of the individuals. 2dly. A Statement of the 
Salaries and Emoluments in Courts of Justice and the Police Department ; 
and a total estimate of the revenue derived by all classes connected with 
the administration of law. 3dly. The Revenues of the Clergy and Aris- 
tocracy; which we shall compare with their amount before the war, to 
ascertain the relative situation of these two classes before and since that 
event. 4thly. The Incomes of Public Charities. Tins will be far from- 
being the least interesting, and certainly the most original article in the 
wort 5thly. The Civil list. This forms a gross item in the public ex- 
penditure, amounting to more than Two Millions a year. 6thly. The 
Droits of the Crown. We shall shew the principal sources whence this 
immense fund of more than Eight Millions, has arisen, and the purposes to 
which it has been applied, from the commencement of the war to the 
present time*. 7thly. Bank of England; the profits it derives from the 
issue of its notes, from holding large balances of the public money, the 
management of the debt, and other sources of emolument ; and generally 
on the influence of the Paper System, and its connection with Government. 
8thly. The East India Company ; exhibiting a short statement of the debt, 
revenue, and. influence of that powerful Association. 9thly. A clear 
and comprehensive statement of our Finances, the Home and Foreign 
Trade, and the probable increase of the Revenue, and the operation of the 
Sinking Fund. Lastly, to render the whole complete, we shall subjoin a 
correct list of the Members of the House of Commons, the names of the 
places whence they were returned, the number of voters, by whom in- 
fluenced ; specifying the names of such Members as are , Placemen or 
Pensioners, and the money they receive from the public. A similar List 
will be given of the Salaries of Ministers, and the Members of the House 
of Lords. 

For the general accommodation of all classes, two modes of publication 
have been adopted, which, will be carried on at the same time. A Part 
will be published every fortnight, price Sixpence, containing Twenty-four 
Octavo pages, stitched in a coloured Wrapper. A Weekly Number will 
also be published, verbatim from the Sixpenny Part, Price Twopence. 
Three Weekly Numbers will be equivalent to one Sixpenny Part, with 
which they will exactly correspond in size, matter, and paper. 

* # * The Work, when completed, with Title Page and Index, will form 
a handsome Octavo Volume ; and will contain a complete exposition of the 
cost, mechanism, and corruptions of the Borough System of Government. 

London : Printed and Published by John Fairburn, 2, Broadway, Lud- 
gftte Hill; and sold by T. Dolby, 34, Wardour Street, Soho; and all 

K#»nVaA]t»r«- N"pwswiAn_ and Venders of Pnlitu».sil Pnlnli rations, in Great 
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